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EDITORIAL 


Man, in the state of nature, insofer as we are able to know 
anything about it, and during the greater part of his primitive and 
semi-civilized existence, has lived a life that, while its overall pattern 
is monotonous to the point of bleakness in many cases, has been 
fairly varied in its daily activies. The need for doing exactly the 
same thing for more than a few days at a time hardly ever arises 
in the simpler societies, whether their economic basis be hunting, 
fishing or agriculture. The routine of such lives is based on an 
anrual cycle: various types of activity follow one another throwghout 
the year in an unvarying order, but each separate activity calls for 
a different set of skills and procedures. Thus, hunters will pursue 
different kinds of game at different seasons of the yaer; fishermen 
will frequent different fishing banks, and vary their techniques in 
accordance with the particular species of fish that is available at 
the time; and the annual cycle of agriculture: ploughing, sowing, 
cultivating, harvesting—with or without the use of draft animals— 
calls for a considerable variety of manual skills. Moreover, even 
this broad routine in forever being broken into by special supple- 
mentary jobs: houses, fences, boats, etc., have to be built or 
repaired, domestic animals tended, equipment kept in condition, to 
say nothing of the numerous handicrafts with which most simple 
peoples occupy themselves during slack seasons or when a partic- 
ular need arises. 

Even where the handicrafts are the province of specialists, 
these are seldom called upon to repeat precisely the same details 
of construction from one piece of work te the next. In a village 
economy, the local blacksmith or carpenter is rarely required to 
make or repair the same article twice in succession. 

It seems fairly obvious, since the human species has been 
accustomed for unknown millenia to a comparatively wide range of 
activity—most of it out of doors and calling for the use of every 
muscle ia the body, that it is incapable of making a satisfactory 
adjustment to the requirements of industrial society, with its minute 
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specialization, requiring most workers to repeat a few movements 
during the greater part of their waking hours every day. Not only 
dozs the body suffer from being deprived of the varied exercise 
it needs, but the spirit become apathetic and dulled to a degree 
tnat is rarely encountered in even the most brutalized peasant or 
Primitive society. 

Even when the workers in an enterprise are well organized 
and able to dictate terms to their employer, they are usually so 
cerrupted by the dominent capitalist ideology, or stultified by the 
unnatural routine of their work, that their demands are confined 
to sucn matters as higher wages, or such minor aspects of working 
conditions as ventilation, cleanliness, and shorter hours. | have 
never heard of a union centract which made a serious effort to 
mitigate the monotony of the work, or even provide for the right 
of a worker to take a day off when he felt like it without suffering 
any penalty for being absent. Such trivial expedients as coffee time 
and the annual two-week vacation are so clearly inadequate that 
they are hardly worth mentioning. 

In a society that was controlled by the workers themselves 
and operated for their benefit, arrangements would necessarily be 
made to reduce the bad effects of over-specialization. Jobs which 
were intolerably monotonous, like work on the assembly line, would 
probably be abolished, even if this meant some reduction ia the 
quantity of goods produced, and it would be possible for workers 
to alternate jobs from time to time (as William Morris indicated 
in News from Nowhere). And since each job would be run by the 
workers themselves, the individual would be free to stop work when 
he felt the monotony of a particular task was beginning to get 
him, and either switch to something else or go home, unless some 
extraordinary emergency required the temporary suspension ef this 
right. 

However, the likelihood of such a society coming into ex- 
istence in the near future is pretty remote, and meanwhile, an 
increasing aumber of people are finding the adjustment to the 
requirements of industrial capitalism too difficult to make. For 
those who can manage to get together a small amount of capital 
it is still possible to acquire a piece of land and some equipment, 
and live by subsistance farming and part-time work at some craft, 
which provides a reasonable balance of activity, although usually 
at a fairly low economic level. Capital, however is far from easy 
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to acquire these days, for even a modest venture, and few people 
today have enough skill or training to be able to undertake such 
a project if they had the capital. 

Anarchism, as a philosophy of life and as a projected social 
system, has always stressed individual freedom and the workers’ right 
to control thelr own destiny. Moreover, it has always keen one of 
the main distinctions of anarchists that they believe in direct action: 
that is, they do not believe in waiting for the Revolution before 
beginning to put their ideas into practice, but consider that one 
should live as much as possible according to one’s beliefs at all 
times, and influence others to do likewise, thus establishing a 
nucleus of the new society which may, by contagion, eventually 
spread until it embraces the whole of existing society. 

The problem outlined above is of particular interest to an- 
archists, and its solution has proccupied many anarchist thinkers. 
In the past, anarchists periodically established farm communes in 
various places as an experimental method of solving this and other 
problems, but nothing of the sort has been attempted for some 
time. In this country at present, in view of the extreme urbanization 
of the majority of the population, such an experiment would not 
have a great deal of relevance, in any case. What is needed is 
some sort of organized activity which would provide varied eccu- 
pations for the unemployed or unsatisfactorily employed members 
of anarchist groups and their periphery, and could, under favorable 
circumstances, gradually expand until it developed into a complete 
parallel economy, such as exists in certain European countries where 
the Black Market flourishes. During Prehibition, the beginnings of 
such an economy sprang up in this country almost overnight, and 
provided lucrative (possibly too lucrative not to be corrupting!) 
employment for thousands of individuals. Today, what with prices, 
and especially taxes, on certain cemmodities, perhaps something 
along the same lines ceuld be attempted again. If it were organized 
strictly according to anarchist principles, instead of the chaotic 
individualism of the earlier period, it might serve as a small first 
step in the evolution of an anarchist system of production, which 
might, in time, embrace all aspects of economic life and undermine 
the status quo. 


P.S. Ihave been making beer for some time now, and have become 
quite proficient at this simple art. All my knowledge and experience 
is, of course, at the disposal of the movement. 


PENDING AN EXPANDING UNIVERSE 


KAJ KLITGAARD 


It was the summer of 1942. 

The seutnern slopes of the Catskills resembled a row of 
calm faces turned toward the sun, absorbing its bounty silently as 
though with closed eyes. Above them white clouds were moving 
rapidly over the blue. Nature was active up there, but on the 
slopes and in the valley no wind stirred. 

The devil's paintbrushes had come late and plentiful this 
year. Tufts of them grew all over the mountainside, while in the 
ruts last nignt’s rain stood blue with reflected sky. The landscape 
looked clean. 

Along the trial-and-error waggon road leading from the 
state highway thrgugh the hills, a young man and a child were 
strolling. The child, with no notion ef duration, was expending 
time freely, unconsciously letting it roar imto the ages without 
hearing it. The man, hearing it, but knowing he could do nothing 
about it, also let i& roar. 

They strolled along leisurely, now and again stopping to 
consider a tuft of devil's paintbrushes. Below them, to the east, 
lay the extensive valley, generously accommodating the summer 
day: The man’s and the child’s conversation, like their walking, 
was leisurely, now and again concerned with an object in the 
valley. 

The child, walking ahead, was humming a song, but stopped 
abruptly and turned around: “...saurs? What did you call those, 
yesterday?” 

The man alse stopped: “What?” he asked. 

“These big ones that lived before people were on the earth.” 
Impatient with the man’s slow perception, the child drew a picture 
of something in the air. 


“Oh, you mean dinosaurs! Din-e-saurs! D-|-N-O-S-A-U-R-S. 
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Dinosaurs. The ‘'s’ in the end means there was more than one- 
There were thousands of them! Millions! Not all at once, but during 
the millions of years in which they lived and died and lived and 
died and finally died altogether.” 

The child walked on: “Why did they die?” 

Knowing the probing would lose itself in nowhere if he 
hesitated with the answer, the man said: “They were too dumb 
to live.” 

Walking into the mud in a rut, the child asked: “Why were 
they dumb?” 

“Don’t walk in the mud, you goon!” 

The child pulled its foot out of the mud: “You are a goon.” 
He took the man’s hand. 

“They were dumb because their brains were so small. Shake 
the mud off your shoe.” 

The child kicked its foot. “What's brains?” 

Tapping the child on the head, the man said: “Those in 
there. They are called brains. You use them for thinking. When 
you walk in the puddles, you are not using them. When the cat 
crawls under the bureau to to get away from you, he’s using his. 
When you stick the broomhandle under the bureau to get him out 
again, you are using yours. The dinosaurs didn’t have enough brains 
to think what to do when the earth changed. Therefore they died.” 

“Why did the earth change?” 

“Why shouldn’t it? Everything changes. Everything moves and 
gets older and nothing ever becomes the way it was. The sun 
changes so why shouldn’t the earth? You change. You get bigger 
every day. The earth changed faster than the dinosaurs. Therefore 
they had to go.” 

“Where are they now?” 

The man laughed: “Oh, J’ll tell you that, if you'll first tell 
me where the birthday cake is that we had on the table at your 
birthday.” 

“The one with the candles?” 

Yess: 

The child, subconsciously reliving the event, smiled, but 
then in a tone of reproach said: “I don’t know.” 

The man laughed at him: “Oh, you don’t know, but | know. 
I know where it is.” Considering his facts sufficiently established 
to have them accepted on faith, and more so because faith was 
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as yet all the child had wherewith to accept his facts, the man 
let his manner express his superiority: “I know where it is.” 

“Where?” Hope, but also doubt were in the child’s voice. 
Within his short span of years he had learned to suspect his 
fonder expectations. Yet he was willing to accept white magic on 
its own terms. He was looking up at the man. 

The man, nodding humorously to himself, but realizing 
withall aad reluctantly the disappointment due the child, due 
again to his inability to reveal the cake as standing behind 
a rock in the field, said cheerfully: “Well, I'll tell you. You 
see, everything in this world: the stars, the earth, you, the 
cake, everything is made up of tiny, tiny, bits, so small 
that no-one can see them. Not even the ants can see 
them.” A note in his voice, dry, yet somewhat humorous, 
was appealing to the child to accept the facts of life gracefully, 
like a good fellow. Magic belonged in fairy-tales. Cakes 
weren't standing behind rocks in the field. Men had to face 
these facts together. “When you ate the cake, it broke up 
into those tiny, tiny bits, infinitesmal bits. That's what tiny 
bits are called when they get that small. You can tell by the 
sound how very small they are: in-fin-i-tesimal See if you can say 
res 

“In-fin-i-tesimal.” 

“Right. Infinitesimal,—and some of those bits were used 
te build up your body and make you grow, and some of them 
which your body couldn’t use were moved out of it and into the 
earth. There the roots of the grass and the trees got hold of 
them. ‘Aha!’ they said: ‘Here's Billy's birthday cake!’ and they 
used the infinitesimal bits for making leaves and twigs and branches. 
So now, you see: today the birthday cake is partly in your body, 
and partly spread all over the landscape. And now those infini- 
tesimal bits can never be collected again to remake the cake.” 
Giving the sinister ‘never’ a humorous emphasis, the man shook 
his head and smiled at the child: the cake had put one over on 
them. 

The child said: “Why can’t it?” 

“That’s the law: you can’t eat your cake and have it too.” 
He shook his head. “It’s that kind of a world. No explanation.” 

“Why?” 


"and now I'll you where the dinosaurs. are. You asked 
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about that, didn’t you? The infinitesimal bits the dinosaurs were 
made of are spread all over the earth and helping to make the 
things we look at today: grass, trees, animals, and so forth.” 

“But where are the real dinosaurs?” 

“Let's sit down on those flat rocks there, then I'll tel! 
you.” 

They sat down on the flat rocks and faced the valley. The 
sun was nearing the meridian, and the shadows were falling in 
under things. “See how the shadows are creeping in under the 
trees? It’s too hot for them out there. They want to get in where 
it’s cool, don’t you think?” 

“I'll sit on top of your shadow,” said the child, moving 
closer to the man. 

The man looked down at the little boy who sat gazing at 
the landscape. ‘Completely clean,’ he thought. ‘Completely trusting. 
Unable to perceive dirt and swinishness. Unable, therefore, to 
cast the first stone.’ The man looked away. 

“Well,—you wanted to know about the dinosaurs,” he said, 
“where they are today, didn’t you?” 

The child, without looking up from his reverie, said:Yes.” 

“Well, listen then. What | wanted to tell you: it is exactly 
like the crate of oranges Carl and Evelyn sent us from Florida 
last Christmas. Where is the crate now? | don’t mean the oranges. 
| mean the crate. You remember: you and | used the wocd it was 
made of for making an airplane. Didn’t we?—the crate is gone. 
It is nowhere. And that is where there dinosaurs are: nowhere. 
But the stuff they were made of is everywhere. And the wood 
the crate was made of is made into an airplane.” 

“But where is the crate the oranges came in?” 

“We made an airplane of it, | tell you.” 

“But where is the crate?” 

The man said: “Oh you mean the crate? The old shape of 
the wood! You mean the sort of idea that held the oranges to- 
gether, don’t you?” Shifting his hands this wey end that, the man 
made visual two dimensions. He laughed: “Why that turned into 
time, of course. | thought you knew that. A little bit of time was 
made by changing its shape from an orange crate into an airplane. 
Not much to be sure. An orange crate can’t make much time. 
The real time, that we go by, comes from the changes of the 
earth and the moon. Time comes from changes, you know.” 
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Without the emphasis of contradiction, as though thinking 
aloud, the child said: “Time comes from the big clock on the 
stairs.” 

The man shook his head: “Umm—not much of it. You 
might as well say the ocean comes from that little brook down 
there. The brook runs into the sea, but it takes more than that 
litcle brook to make the ocean. The clock on the stairs is like a 
very little brook running into the big ocean of time. It only makes 
enough time to fill our house. All things make time as they move 
and change, but the clock on the stairs makes the same kind of 
time as the sarth, and that is the reason we can go to bed by 
it an: get up by it. We don’t go by orange crate time. Orange 
crate time is bumpy and uneven. We go by earth time and clock 
time. They run the same every day of the year. They are smooth 
and even.” 

The child sat looking into the distance above the valley: 
“Can clouds make time?” 


“Sure.” 

“Can rain?” 

“Everything can and does. Rain helps make it too. Now 
just for fun, let me see if you remember what | told you about 
the rain: where does it go?” 

The child didn’t answer. 

“Still, | don’t suppose you remember.” 

“Into the earth.” 

“That’s right.’”” The man’s voice was final, as if he didn’t 
expect more. 

“And into the springs under the earth.” 

“Yes. Surely. That is correct.’ The man nodded. 

“and iato the brooks, and inte the river, and then into 
the big ocean.” 

“And where does the ecean go?” 

“It makes steam.” 

“And where does the steam go?” 

“Up in the sky and makes clouds.” 

“And the clouds?” 

“They blow over the mountains and make rain.” 

“Right! And then the whole thing over again. Like a big 
clock: round and round. The sun winds it, like mother winds the 
clock on the stairs.” He looked at the child: “Does that sound 
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right to you?” 

“Yes.” 

“Well, if it doesn’t, try to find an answer yourself, that you 
think is better. | don’t say you can’t do it. You don’t have to 
believe anything | tell you, if it doesn’t sound right.” 

The man waited for questions about the big clock, but the 
child began pulling grass out of the ground: “What does grass eat?” 

“Earth. It eats earth and drinks water, and the sun helps 
it assimilate it.” 

The child, looking up from the grass in its hand, said: 
“What's that?” 

“Assimilate? why, when you have chewed your food and 
swallowed it, and your stomach has digested it, then it is reecy 
to be made part of your body. When your body draws all the good 
stuff out of the digested food, it assimilates it. That’s what it is 
called: assimilate. The grass draws up the stuff it needs from the 
earth and assimilates it.” 

The child was making the grass into a bouquet: ‘Where 
does grass go to?” 

“The cows eat it and digest and assimilate it— make it 
part of themselves. Then the people eat the cow and digest that, 
and finally the people die and the earth digests them fer the 
grass to eat. The earth is the stomach for the grass and the trees, 
you know. And then the whole thing over again just like the rain 
and the river and the clouds, over and over again, just like ano- 
ther big clock. The sun winds that clock too. The sun winds most 
clocks on the earth, but the moon winds some of them too.” 

Reaching for more grass and making his bouquet bigger, 
the child ignored the man. “Where do the people go when they 
die?” 

“[ just told you. They turn to earth. When you give your 
body,”"—with a finger he poked the child in the ribs-—“'that there, 
your body. When you give that back to this pleasant country’s 
earth from whence it came, then you can say: ‘Thanks, Earth, for 
letting me use it. It was lots of fun.” 

The child smiled and looked expectantly at the man: “What 
then?” 

The man leaned back on his elbows and shook his head at 
the child: ‘That is absolutely and irrevocably all.” 

The puzzled ‘But’ showing in the child’s face, proved its 
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inability to identify itself with anything but its body or to conceive 
of personal cessation. “Oh, you mean: where do you go?” said 
the man. 

Wes)” 

Shaking his head, the man smiled at the child: “You don’t 
‘go’, he said kindly, “You keep standing still. You got no further. 
Wren we die, that’s as far as we got. You belong within those 
years when you ‘were’, while new years fill with new people.” He 
spoke jokingly and nodded encouragement to the puzzled child. 
“We stay in the old years.” 

“Are you there too? And mother?” 

“OF course! We are there with you.” 

The child was reassured. “What do we do?” 

“Well, | guess we play.” The man spoke with some regret. 
He resented making credos. He nodded: “We have a good time, 
just like we have now.” 

“Is Lisbeth and her little baby there teo?” 

The man said yes. 

“Are they alone?” 

“No, | am there with them.” 

The child turned around and looked about him, as if sus- 
pecting more perplexities to threaten him. The man sat watching 
him. As the boy didn’t speak, he said: “Do you remember where 
| told you the earth came from?” 

The child looked at him: “No.” 

“I’m surprised! | told you that many times. Do you remember 
where the grass goes” 

“LT don’t know.” 

“But | just told you. If you can’t remember that, then | 
can’t tell you any more. When a cup is full of milk, then it can’t 
hold any more. The same with you: when you are so full of my 
talk that you can’t remember, then | can’t tell you any more.” 

“The cows eat it.” 

“Well now, and who eats the cow?” 

“The people.” 

“And now you want to know where the earth came from?” 

“It came from the sun. Another sun came and pulled a piece 
away from it, aad that made the earth.” 

“Right. That’s what we think. Now, where do you think 


the sun came from?” 
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“I don’t know.” 

“Try to think.” 

“It came out of the sky.” 

“Well, yes, you might say it did. It came out of a tremen- 
dously big star that fiung its substance about in the sky.” The 
man demonstrated with his arm how the big star had flung its 
substance about in the sky. “That big star is called a nebula. Can 
you say that? Nebula?” 

“Nebula. Where did that come from?” 

“That is supposed to have come from one that was bigger 
yet. So big that it could be no bigger, for it contained everything 
that ever was. All the stars, all the suns, all the moons, everything 
inside one great big hot ball.” With his arm the man drew a circle, 
which his expression extended te the infinite. 

The child gaped at its size. “Where did that come from?” 

The man pulled in his arm and his expression and said 
quietly: “That | don’t know.” He looked mischievously at the child: 
“When you grow up, you try and find out.” 

His manner made the child laugh; made it feel it had won 
a game. 

They sat silent. The man smiled to himself as he considered 
how the pair of them might be compared to two disembodied 
awarenesses from space come to rest in two pieces of clay among 
the flowers on this mountainside. The earth had reached out two 
hands. First one, and twenty-two years later another and captured 
two awarenesses enjoying themselves in space. Two brothers sitting 
here reflecting the environment, each to his own capacity. One 
score years and two was the difference, yet in the company of five 
years one felt older by all the years he had inherited from the 
past, an inheritance the child had only begun to touch. Their time 
was standing still right now, while up en the blue, white clouds 
sailed north-eastward on a strong wind. Away aad away, up there! 
And their shadows appeared to gallop through the valley—the man 
was following them with his eyes—climb the sides of the mountains, 
and go off into mowhere from the tops and the ridges. 

“See the funny way the cloud shadows float off the moun- 
tain tops and into nowhere?” he pointed out. 

The child saw it and started himself pointing out cloud 
shadows: “There's another one!’’ Having watched them disappear, 
one after another, he asked: “Where do they go?” 
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The man ran a hand through his hair. Telling truths that 
sounded like obvious lies was, well—"They don't go anywhere,” 
he said, “because they don’t exist.’’ Looking at the child, he shook 
his head. “They are not there. It is the sunshine outside them, 
that is there. When a cloud comes between the sun and the earth 
like that one there coming now, then there is a little piece of 
earth below the cloud, where the sun cannot shine. He pointed: 
“That dark spot there, moving across old Vandebogart’s farm, you 
call that spot a shadow. But in reality it is nothing. It is just a 
piece where the sun doesn’t shine.” 

The shadows wormed themselves over the contours of the 
landscape from southwest to northeast. The two sat looking at 
them. 

“How many miles is New York?” 

To himself the man formed the question grammatically, but 
otherwise let it pass. “About a hundred and thirty.” 

“How many miles is the North Pole?” 

“About three thousand.” He ran his hand over the child’s 
face: “Don't ask any more questions about how many miles, you 
nut. When you start learning arithmatic in school, I'll teach you to 
figure it out for yourself.” 

The child leaned back on his arms and smiled mischievously. 
He had been found out. 

They sat quiet. The grasshoppers chirped. In the heat of 
the day it sounded sizzling. The child who had been sticking leaves 
of grass into the crevices of the rock, gave it up. “Pah! I’m hot!” 

The man arose: ‘‘Let’s move over to the stone wall there 
in the shade. It'll be cool there.” 

The child got up too. Together they walked over and seated 
themselves on the low stone wall under a large maple. “This is 
better. We'll sit here until Miriam strikes the gong for lunch.” 

The child, suddenly discovering a line of ants marching over 
the root of the big tree, let himself slide off the wall, and kneeling, 
started to interfere with the ant purpose. 

The ants, realizing some calamity was striking them, accel- 
erated their tempo. The child laughed. The man wondered if he 
should interfere with the child’s purpose and if it could be called 
a purpose. “Don’t tease those poor ants,” he said. 

The child looked up: “It’s not your ants.” 

“Oh yes, they are. They are part of me. When you hurt 
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them, | feel it.” 

“Why do you?” 

The man hesitated. He had nothirg but hackneyed, uncon- 
vincing language for conveying those subtleties to the child. Or 
maybe he had told a lie and should have to tell another to extricate 
himself. Or else he had told a difficult truth and should have to 
unearth one still more difficult, to explain it. “I don’t know,” he 
said. “Because | like ants.” 

“I like ants too.” The child sat watching them. 

The sound of well-drillers blasting came from the hills to 
the south and echoed and re-echoed from the mountains towards 
the north. “War!” joked the man. 

The child got onto his feet and looked about him, forgetting 
the ants. He came and stood between the man’s knees. “Why 
does Uncle Sam have a war?” His tone imbued his wonder with 
a distress the man thought he had no cause for feeling. He 
concluded it was an echo of their mother's tome when on the 
subject ‘war’. 

“To kill his enemies,” he answered naturally. 

“What is enemies?” 

“People who want to kill him.” 

“Why do they want to kill him?” 

“Because they think he wants to kill them.” 

“Why does he want to kill them?” 

“Because he thinks they want to kill him.” 

“What's kill?” 

The man said: “When you take the fly-swatter and swat a 
fly, then you kill it. Then it can’t fly about and be alive. It’s dead 
You have killed it.” 

“Why have 1?” 

“Don’t ask me! You killed it | didn’t. | didn’t kill it. You 
did.” 

“Why did 1?” 

“Don’t be a goon. Why did you kill it, if you didn’t know 
why you did it?” 

The child looked away. but came back: “Why is war?” 

“You mean: why do people have war?” 

“Yes.” 

The man looked at the child and said seriously: “Because 
they are dumb. Like the dinosaurs. The earth changes faster than 
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their brains.” He tapped the child playfully on the head: “Than 
those in there.” 

The child smiled daringly: ‘I want to kill you.” 

The maa shook his head: “Then you won’t have anybody to 
tell you stories.” 

The child said threateningly: ‘I want to throw you where 
we throw the tin cans.” 

“Then you won have anybody to read about the old gen- 
tleman-rabbit when you are in bed.” 

“Miriam will read to me.” 

“Don’t say ‘Miriam’. Say ‘mother’.” 

“You say ‘Miriam’.” 

“Oh, | am different.” 

“lt am different too.” 

The man picked him up and laid him flat on the wall and 
rolled him back and forth: “Oh, | think you had better not kill 
me, feller.” 

The child, delighted with the turn for rough-house, kicked 
and laughed, and fought back. 


DOMINATION OF SWINE 


LYSANDER KEMP 


The two soldiers waited calmly, standing off to one side, 
but the Indians crowded excitedly about the door of the autccarril, 
the bus that runs on tracks. “Leok at them,” Baker said. “Happy 
as clams.”” He accepted one of Farnum’s cigarettes and they stood 
silently smoking, watching the little buzzing throng. When he saw 
them turn their eyes toward the crimson painted station, Baker 
looked around and saw the driver step jauntily out. The driver was 
an Indian too, but it was plain that he was a somebody. He wore 
an azure shirt, he sported shoes, his trousers were Nile green, and 
he was the incentestible panjandrum of the Salinas-to-Guayaquil 
autocarril. The cluster of Indians busily halved itself, making a 
path to the door of the car. He strode down it, leaped up the step, 
and began to take tickets. The two soldiers, moseying over, saw 
the Indians give way again. “For us?’’ Farnum asked, grinning. But 
it was not; the path was for a gentleman in an impeccable and 
plainly expensive white suit. Baker guessed he was an American; 
maybe British; certainly not, with his pink skin and his mouse-grey 
hair turning pewter at the temples, certainly not a South American. 
The gentleman marched to the door, handed his ticket fussily to 
the driver—who was a nobedy at that moment—and took a seat 
in the middle of the car. The Indians flowed together egain and 
entered one by one. Baker and Farnum were last; they entered 
quickly and anonymously, in the manner of anyone long accustomed 
to waiting in lines. The driver was panjandrum again as he shut 
the door, raced the engine, and launched them down the rails 
towards Guayaquil. 

The soldiers had the front seat on the right side of the car. 
Either the driver had saved it for them, or the Indians had kindly 
passed it by: they could not tell. “At least we can see out,” Farnum 
said, “if there’s anything to see.” Baker nodded absently; he was 
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brooding on the gentleman in white. It was impossible to say so 
to Farnum, but he had approached this trip as an Adventure. They 
had wangled four-day passes to the largest city of a strange country, 
but how could it be an adventure with Civilization, trig and house- 
broken, riding in the same car? He glanced back over his shoulder 
at the man, and then stared moodily at the passing landscape. Dry 
fields, here and there a scrawny cow, here and there a huge branching 
cactus, seemingly made of spiny cucumbers joined end to end. It 
was not, of course, that he had never seen Indians before—Mrs. 
Belton back home was a genuine full-blooded North American 
Indian; but she taught rug-making, and read Browning, and sang 
“In the Land of the Sky Blue Water” at the drop of a war-bonnet. 
But here he was with a whole carload of honest-to-Jesus Ecuadorian 
Indians, brown-skinned, dark-eyed, bleck-haired; the women in col- 
orful garments and with brown babies or live chickens on their 
laps, the men in faded cotton clothes and floppy straw hats—here 
he was, riding to Guayaquil on a four-day Adventure, and the 
gentleman in the white suit was ruining it completely. 

“Baker, look!’ Farnum was pointing at the driver and they 
watched him as he opened and closed the windshield every few 
minutes. The motor was boiling over steadily, and a hot geyser 
sprayed back in his face when the windshield was up. When it was 
down, the water on the glass blurred his vision, and that was dan- 
gerous because a few of the cows along the way were obscurely 
pleased to stand ruminating on the tracks. “He needs a windshield 
wiper,” Farnum said. “The sun’s shining and he needs a windshield 
wiper.” 

Baker smiled; he pitied the driver, he was so natty and so 
distressed, but he was absurd also, and just the sort of driver for 
a well-planned Adventure—which of course had been spoiled by 
the gentleman in white. ‘This is pretty stupid,” he muttered, and 
wanted to bull about the stupidity of it, but Farnum was still watching 
the driver and merely grunted. So he gazed out the window again. 
The dry fields were as ruined and tedious as his adventure. 

Then he was startled out of his glum trance by a soft jabbing 
at his shoulder. He turned his head and he was staring peint-blank 
into the black mouth of a pistol. Quickly, too quickly to feel fright: 
he glanced up at the man who held it, and saw a round brown face 
grinning at him. What a lousy farce of an adventure! “Buy pistol?” 
the face said, “very good, 400 sucres.”” He took the pistol; it was 
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American made, old but clean as a pin. “It is good,” the fat face 
was saying, ‘I am the best pistci shooter in Ecuador, for you, 350 
sucres.” “No, | don’t want it.. but it’s very good.” “Ammunition?” 
the face asked, handing him a box of rounds. ‘No, no.” “But, Sefior, 
you are a soldier, you use ammunition.” “No, this is ro cecd fer 
our rifles.”” The champion was not dismayed— he directed the smile 
and the pistol toward Farnum, who was grinning like a mule chew- 
ing ice. 

Baker ignored their conversation. He stared impatiently at 
the dull fields, thinking: What a farce!— but Fatty is Ecuadorien, 
he has spoiled nothing—the gentleman in the white suit spoiled it 
—no | spoiled it myself, by planning it, by Icoking forward to it: 
| wanted an Adventure, and it was bound to be spoiled. Fatty would 
be magnificent except for the gentleman. He turned in his seat 
to look back. The gentleman sat there obviously bored, gezing 
without a trace of interest at the passing fields, smoothing his thin 
hair with fastidious absent-minded strokes. The hell with him! Watch 
the scenery. My back, what a farce! 

He watched the driver instead, who was hauling at the 
steering-wheel to bind the wheels against the tracks. With a stu- 
pendous pig-squeal of metal grinding metal the car shook to a stop. 
The driver leaped out of the car, scooted into a smali concrete 
shack labeled Estacién de San Miguel the sign was almost as long 
as the building) and scooted out again with a tomato-can full of 
water for the engine. ‘This ll go on the whole way,” Baker predicted, 
and examined the dead little village. On the platform of the station 
an Indian sat with knees drawn up to chest, arms on knees, head 
on arms, under a big sombrero. Near the station severe! Indian 
snacks stood sagging, low and rickety, made of split bamboo. The 
doors were open—not doors, merely open doorways— but he could 
see nothing inside, for there were no windows and the interiors 
were black with the smoke of tha daily cooking-fires. On the roof 
of the farthest shack, three enormous vultures drooped hunching 
in the sun, perfectly and horribly motionless. A small pig, chased 
by a naked child, scampered out of the shack and exploded into 
squeals of terror. When the boy ran over to look at the autocarril, 
the pig waddled saucily back into the hut. Baker looked around to 
see if this had interested the gentleman in white, but the gentle- 
man was examiniag his nails. 


The dogs—the dogs were the worst of all, the dirtiest. 
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dozen dusty curs nose around in tke yaids. They were shockingly 
gaunt, almost skeletons, every bone showing, their coats foul aad 
diseased. But of course it was the Incians who were really to be 
pitied most, and especially the children. God knows what they live 
on, he thought, but it must be little, they were such runts—but 
almost graceful, even so, with their barefoot quiet ways of waiking 
and standing. Then there was a racket in the car: the gentleman 
in white was shouting out the window at an Indian, in a language 
meant to be Spanish. The Indian stared up politely but vacantly, till 
the gentleman remembered the word and said “Cerveza!” The Indian 
nodded, shuffled away, and came back with a quart bottle of the 
powerful native beer. The gentleman leaned out of the car, passed 
the Indian a 10-sucre bill, and clutched the opened bottle just as the 
car started up again. He leaned back and swigged from it heavily. 
The car was in the jungle now, rattling through the green 
shadows. Baker stared into the sea-green deeps. He supposed it 
something like riding in a submarine. Or he watched the driver, 
who was in less trouble with the radiator now that the trees cut 
off the hot sun. Once or twice he gawked back at the man in the 
white suit—he was obviously enjoying his beer, and dribbling a little 
of it down the front of his pretty clothes when the car lurched 
more than usual. Then he and Farnum talked ramblingly about the 
Army. They had not even touched upon 90-day wonders when the 
wheels pig-squealed again and the car stopped at another station. 
Farnum asked the Pistol-Shooter, “How far is it to Guayaquil?” 
and was told, “Many kilometros.” The driver scurried out for water. 
The gentleman in white leaned out of the window and bought an- 
other bottle of beer froma small Indian boy who had stood silently 
by the car, holding up the bottle im a thin hand. “He must bea 
camel,” Farnum said. Then the driver scurried back to his seat, and 
the car moved out of the fiery clearing into the shade again. 
Baker had somewhat lost interest in the jungle by now-- 
from the car it was neither a green mansion nor a green hell, 
merely a clutter of vegetation monotonously passing —and he revived 
the idle griping with Farnum. This time they got to the 90-day 
wonders, and had just got down to case-histories when the gentle- 
man stumbled forward in the jolting car. “He's getting stewed,” 
Baker murmured. “Too hot for that stuff—it’s too green,” Farnum 
murmured back, ‘and too damned potent.” The gentleman was carrying 
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the beer-bottle. It was empty now, and apparently he thought the 
driver should stop in the middle of nowhere to let him buy another. 
He spoke sharply in what was supposed to be Spanish, and the 
driver shook his head, embarrassed and confused. They could hear 
him sayiag, “Perdoneme, patrén,” in a soft unhapry voice, thouch 
there was nothing to pardon. The gentleman raised the bottle in 
mock anger, as if to club him, and said, “You swine.” Then he smiled: 
he was delighted, he had found the exactly suitable werd. He said 
Swine!’ again and returned to his seat. As he passed, they saw 
that the white suit was becoming a mess, beer-dribbled and smutched 
with cigarette ashes. Baker saw too, suddenly and with a profound 
shock, that all of the quiet Indians were, like the driver, quietly 
unhappy and embarrassed. Who ever heard of embarrassed Indians on 
an Adventure? But it was their adventure also, the cost of a ticket 
must have been enormous for them, and the whole thing was ruined. 

At the next station the Indians all stood up and began to 
pile out of the car. ‘Ten minutes,” the Pistol-Shooter remarked 
informatively. The two soldiers bought cokes and stood in the shede 
of the crude pavilion where the chest of Coco-Cola and beer was 
emptying quickly. They saw the gentleman amble with forced non- 
chalance into the station, emerge again with a look of baffled agony, 
and finally head at a restrained gallop into a dense clump of greenery. 
The Indians nudged one another and nodded in his direction, smiling. 
When he came back he bought another beer, and then the d-iver 
was shouting and they all clambered into the car again. 

As the driver was yelling farewells to his acquaintances, and 
starting the engine, Baker saw an Indian boy run toward one of 
the shacks, heard him cailing, and watched him return with a smaller 
child, apparently his sister, who carried a chipped white-enamal dish 
in which some sort of native food, carefully wrapped in corn-husks, 
had been arranged in a neat spoke-design. The bey took the dish 
trom the girl, who was too timid, and held it up silently toward 
the windows of the car. The gentleman leaned out, took it, ims- 
pected it with a grimacing pretence of interest, and then, shouting 
“Swine!” he threw it at the the two children and sat back in his 
seat roaring with laughter. Baker could hear under the gentleman's 
drunken mirth the Indians murmuring to each other. Then the car 
began to move, and the two soldiers hurriedly fished a few centavos 
from their pockets and tossed them back towards the children, who 
were still standing there, looking at their wares in the dirt. 
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A few minutes later the gentleman stood up again in the 
moving car—O Jesus, Baker wondered, what now?—and at a sudden 
jolt he sprawled flat on his face in the aisle. Kick him! Baker wanted 
to shout at the Indians, Kick him, kick the bastard! But he saw two 
of them get up quietly from their seats, help the man to his feet, 
settle him in his place, and then hand him his bottle of beer, most 
of which had spilled on the floor. There was no hate er disgust in 
their eyes. They helped him and then they looked away again. 

“| told you he shouldn't drink that stuff,” Farnum remarked 
contentedly, but Baker was not listening. He swung around to watch 
the gentleman pull at the depleted bottle, cough, and drool beer 
down the breast of the suit that had been expensively white and 
was now as dirty as a pig. Then Baker sat up very straight in his 
seat. Back in the barracks you alway spoke of the natives as ‘gooks’ 
and ‘little brown brothers’. The Captain called them ‘jigs.’ The 
Captain was a bastard. Baker felt almost panicky for a moment. 
He dug eut his cigarettes and lit up, forgetting to offer one te 
Farnum. He sucked in a great breath of smoke and held it and 
then blew it out slowly, all with a look of intense deliberation, as 
if it were part of a somber ritual. Then he leaned awkwardly back 
in his seat. This was violence, this was anguish and revolution. He 
stared in pure anguish out of the window as the car rattled through 
the jungle. 


A EXCLUSIVE PLACE 


AL SUNDEL 


| die in 1949 

It all begin when mammy take so sick and | run down to 
call de hospital on de phone. 

“Hello, hospital?” | say. 

“Yeah. Dis de hospital.” 

“Send a abbulance quick. My mammy am very sick.” 

After de call, | run back upstairs to de room. Mammy lay 
in bed and moan. Before, she have a awful time bleeding at de 
nose and mouth. But now, she just lay dere and moan. She moan 
like a sad wailing song. 

“O-o-oh,” she say, “I going. Dis time | going.” 

“Hush mammy," | say. “Don’t talk like dat. You be fine, 
you see.” 

“O-o-oh,” she say, “Il going. | hear de trumpets.” 

“No mammy”, | say, “Dat me. | blow my nose.” 

“O-o-oh", she say, “Dis de end. | done seen what dey was 
to see. Now | going.” 

“No mammy, no. Now don’t talk like dat.” 

“Yes,”’ she say, “down a long low road in de dark pine 
wood...l’se a coming, oh, I’se a coming.” 

Dey come a knock on de door. | run to it. Dey a police 
and a white jacket. 

“Where de patient?” white jacket say. 

“You call de abbulance,” da police say. 

“My mammy am awful sick”, | say, “She lay in dere and moan.” 

“O-o-oh”, mammy moan, “I going.” 

“Well” white jacket say, “she don’t look so sick.” 

“No” da police say, “Il seen ‘em look lots sicker”. 

“What you say?” | say, “My mammy need a hospital. She 
say she hear de trumpets.” 
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“Is dey really trumpets?” white jacket say. 

“I dont believe dey is trumpets,” da police say. 

“Il going”, mammy say, “Goodbye son, goodbye.” 

“Dat my mammy,” | say, “Do something.” 

“Did you doctor say she have to go to de hospital?” 

“Can't afford no doctor. My memmy lock awful sick.” 

“I seen 'em look sicker,” da police say. 

“Well, white jacket say, “we ain’t supposed to take any- 
body unless a doctor say dey needs a hospital.” 

“Oh,” mammy say, “Hello Peter.” 

“Listen!” | say, “Now just listen! My mammy is going. You 
got to do something. You got to take her to de hcspital.” 

“What she got,” white jacket say, “What wrong?” 

“How do | know? | ain't a hospital She need a hospital.” 

“De she have fever?” da police say, “We usually requires 
fever.” 

“This a exclusive hospital,” white jacket say. 

“Peter,” mammy say, “where dat Jesus man et?” 

“Please,” | say, “oh please won't you take my mammy?” 

“Well,” white jacket say, “we take a chance.” 

"If she ain’t sick,” da police say, “we send her back,” 

“How you take her down de stairs,” | say, “You cant use 
no stretcher.” 

“We use chair,” white jacket say. 

Da police and de white jacket lift mammy out of bed and 
into a chair. Dey take her out de door and start down de stair. 
| shut de door and lock it. | hear a thudity thud thud thump. | 
turn round. There mammy laying at de foot of de stair. 

“What! | say, “Now listen!” 

“Quiet,” white jacket say, “Dis now a hospital zone.” 

“Toh! Tch!” da police say, ‘She slip.” 

“Is dat you Jesus man?” mammy say. 

“No,” white jacket say, “Dis only me.” 

“You mammy just so round,” da police say, “She a very 
easy mammy to beunce down de stair. Sometime a mammy get 
stuck. You mammy just de right roundness though.” 

“My poor mammy,’ | say. 


When we get to de hospital, dey take mammy into a little 
room downstairs. Dey lay her on a big table. Den dey go out. | 
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wait. By and by, a fat doctor come in. 

“Weil,” fat doctor say, “what have we here?” 

“My mammy,” | say, “She sick.” 

Fat doctor look at mammy. He take mammy's temperature 
and say, ‘Hmm’. He examine mammy. 

“How old you mammy?” he say. 

“Mammy fifty.” 

“Well,” he say, “dis a exclusive hospital but we going to 
admit you mammy. Can you pay?” 

“No,” | say. 

“Dat's ail right,’ he say, “You mammy get good care any- 
way...in de basement. We take good care of her. Science do some 
wonderful things you know.” 

“What wrong with mammy?’’ I say. 

“It look like she having a baby,” he say, ‘with complications.” 


First, de little darkies start a howling. Den de men-folk run 
from shed to shed. Dey come up de stair and dey holler true de 
window. ‘Dey want you,” dey tell me. 

“Me?” | say, “No. | didn’t do nothing.” 

“You,” dey say, ‘you better get.” 

| see de torches a waving in de night like little wounds. | 
hears de sound of a big angry buzz. 

“Whoa!” | say, “Maybe you right. Goodbye.” 

| go off in de woods as quick as a match go out. But dey 
Follow me. | go on and on and on till | can't go on much more. 
| get awful hungry. | get awtul tired. Every time | stop to rest | 
see de torches and | heer de bri. Finaily, | decides to give my- 
self up. 

“Look!” | say, “Here | is!” 


Dey come a running. 


“Say,” | say, “Wnat you chasing me for?” 
“Rape,” dey say, “String him up!” dey say. 
“Now wait!’ | say, “Let’s talk dis over. Who | rape?” 


“You mammy.” 

“My mammy? Why | rape my mammy?” 

“Oedipus complex,” dey say. “One thing,” dey say, “one 
thing baffle us. We know you have a beautiful wife. What happen 
to her?” 


“Oh,” | say, “a white man come took her north to live 
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with him.” 

“Ah,” dey say, “De perfect psychological motive. You den 
return to you first love, you mammy. You see, we read Freud. We 
in de know. Up with you now.” 

And with dat, dey slip de noose around my neck and up | 
go. And dey holler and dey shout till my tongue stick out. Den 
dey say, “Justice, it am done.” 


God sit behind a huge desk. De desk a battleship grey. It 
a magic desk. When God angry, he strike de desk and de desk, 
it cave in. Dan, by itself, it become all smooth again and shiny 
and battleship grey. 

On de right side dey a tremendous door. It marked Heaven. 
On de left side dey a little door. It marked Hell. 

“Well,” God say, “what's your complaint?” 

“I got lynched for something | didn’t do.” 

“Not another one?” 

“Il didn’t do it.” 

“They all say that. We'll look at the record.” 

God take a great big book out of de draw of de desk. He 
read my record. 

“Well,” he say, “It looks like there's been a mistake, all 


right.” 

“Oh boy!” 

“Yes. This is a fine mess.” 

“Hot dog!” 

“Shut up!” God say, “Let me think. What can we do with 
you?” 

“Il want to go back,” | say. 

“You do, eh?” 

“Yeah.” 


“Well,” God say, “that’s probably the easiest solution. Just 
walk through that door.” God point to de door marked Heaven. 
“Just walk true it?” | say. 


“That's right.” 
I walk true de door. | look at Heaven. Heaven full of mobs. 


Everybody stand around in a mob. When dey see me dey give out 
a big howl and come a running. | turn and pound on de door | 


just come true. 
“Hey God,” | say, “open dis door before they another 
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mistake made. Let me out of here! Quick!” 
Nobody answer. De mob take a held of me and drag me 
around. Dey drag me over to a tree, a kicking at me and shouting. 
“Why yeu do dis?” | say. 
“Dis a exclusive place,” dey say, No negroes allewed.” 
And with dat, dey slip de noese around my neck and up | 
go. And dey holler and dey shout till my tongue stick out. Every 
thing get all dark and | go off like to sleep. 


| wake up in de hospital. Dere | is a crying in my mammy’s 
arms. | a little baby. And with dat, | begin to forget everything 
dat happea to me. 


THE NEAR PERFECTION CF THE USSS: 


IRVING FELDMAN 


Little William slept with his mother in a great bed. 

His father slept alone in a streit cot. 

This is a fact, and not Willie's dream. 

This may be taken as a sian of the imperfection of the 
USSS, for no matter how ubiquitous were its agents (and who was 
not its agent?) such things were bound to crop up. But why ‘imper- 
fection’? Because Willie was so stirred by the softness, warmth: 
smell of his mothers body, by her long white gown, that he could 
hardly give any thought to problems of industrial and social effic- 
iency, neighborliness and friendship. All he could thirk of, or rather 
keep himself from thinking of, was that large warm bedy, and 
embracing it. 

You may well wonder how such an oversicht came about, 
that something so primitive as this - that a bey micht leve his mother 
and be stirred by her—that scmething so obvicus és this, hed not 
somehow been made a part of the social structure. The fact is 
that the wise heads had never even dreamt thet stich a thirg 
might happen. 

But if the wise heads did not dream perhaps it was because 
they never slept. So it was that they developed the theory, and it 
is a true one, that given State engagement in enough, but by no 
means all, daily activities, any unforeseen difficulties would iron 
themselves out, for they must sooner or later be drawn into the web 
of the State and their powers drawn off into secial activity. Indeed 
if only some of these peculiarities were suitably conjugated the same 
effect would be had. It was only necessary to wait a little while. 

One night Willy suddenly woke and found the beloved spot 
beside him on the bed empty. Immediately his heart began to pound 
and he broke into a cold sweat, but he kept still, stiff, unmoving, 
so as not to make a sound, and all his soul leapt to his ears. From 
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the next room he could hear strange creaking and swishing noises 
and coarse whispers. Still unbreathing and craning his neck, he 
peered into the room around the corner of a door; he could make 
out 2 crooked legs moving rhythmically. He felt miserable, clammy, 
cold, weak, his throat ached and his stomach was all lumped up and 
he felt useless. He pinched himself. ““My god, my god,” he said 
to himself, ‘so this is the primal scene they told us about in 
school last week.” 

The noises stopped and Willy jumped out of bed and ran 
to the bathroom stealing a look backward. When he came back his 
mother was in the bed. 

“Where were you?” Willy said climbing over her to get to 
the inside. 

“In the front of the house,” she answered 

little willy lay still. 

The next morning, searching through his father’s drawers, 
Willy found some long rubber garments. He knew what they were- 

That afternoon little Willy attended the experimental class 
‘Intermediate Sex Education’ (for 8 to IO year olds) just recently 
instituted by the USSS. In fact, tall, gray-haired Warren Westrup 
himself was there; Westrup was a prominent leader in the youth 
movement. 

From all appearances, this course had so far been a great 
success —juvenile delinquency had waned in the community, there 
was much childish sexual play in the streets, and there was gen- 
erally much heartfelt p-aise for the USSS both from parents and 
the press. 

The children sat in a wide semi-circle, a girl next to each 
boy, about the .ecturer who stood ona raised platform upon which 
there was also a large bed. Seated on this bed was a pretty black- 
haired young woman wrapped zbout in a large white sheet; the 
children already knew her to be Miss Melinda Washington. The 
lecturer was of course none other than the eminent psychoanalyst 
Sang Froid. 

Promptly at 2 he began, “Ladies and gentlemen, today as 
you know we are going to discuss coitus. But first," he said blushing 
“seme administrative matters. As you already know this is only the 
intermediate course in sex education. Next term we shall offer the 
advanced class for which all who pass now will be eligible. The 


various perversions wil be discussed (those cf you who took 
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Elementary will know that some of these are sodomy, bestiality 
homosexuality, corpse-defiling, and many others). I will again be 
the lecturer. 

“Now if you remember we were discussing love-play last 
week and had just gotten to the point when the bell rang. This 
was well since | had not planned to go into coitus just then, but 
we can push on to it today.’’ Here Froid motioned to Miss Washington 
whe took off the sheet and lay down on the bed. ‘Try to take 
the same position you were in last week when we finished,” Froid 
whispered to her. Froid then took off his suit, folding it neatly, 
and put it on a chair nearby, and then his shirt and underwear the 
same way, and finally his shoes, not bothering to stress these points 
since he knew the children would imitate everything he did. 

“Now,” he said standing naked before the children, “I am 
ready for coitus.” Everyone could plainly see his erection. “Are 
you ready Melinda?” 

“Yes lam Mr Froid,” answered the young education graduate. 

“Very well then,” said Froid and the eminent psychoanalyst 
clambered on to the bed and planted himself on legs and forearms 
above Miss Washington. 

“Now ladies and gentlemen,” he said from this position, ‘| 
can only point out this hour some of the bare essentials. Many 
things in coitus are matters of taste and ycu will have to decide 
them for yourselves. | have no coubt that once you have these 
few facts down pat the rest will come naturally, so to speak. Now 
then this, as you see, is the primary position, the others will come 
later in the term.” 

(The children could all see Froid’s erection powerfully sus- 
taining itself.) 

“And now,” he continued, “| am ready to enter. | do so 
gently and begin moving back and forth from the pelvis, as you 
see. Now as the passion rises | cannot help moving more and more 
rapidly, and do so, until finally the contractions of the stomach 
begin—and this young people is—is—is—is—the orgasm,” Froid 
uttered breathing heavily; the young educationalist was also breath- 
ing heavily. 

Then Froid and the girl sat up on the bed. Miss Washington 
draping the sheet around her once more, Froid resumirg his lecture. 

“Well, these of course are just the bare mechanics of the 
thing. You will pick up the rest as you go along, and with a little 
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practice, you will, I’m sure, come to see that this is all per-actly 
natural. But now, have you any questions?” 

During all this the children had been watching the pair with 
rapt attention, fidgeting unconsciously with their hair, ties, p2nts, 
skirts, etc. Yet, strangely, they hardly seemed excited. Froid’s last 
question, however, seemed to rouse them. Suddenly little Willy 
jumped up. 

‘What the devil,” he said, “Is this what mothers end fathers 
do and what little children wunt to do with their parent ef the 
opposite sex?” 

“Yes,” answered the author of [he Sanity and Sanitation of Sex 

“And now,” he continued, “! would like to point out a little 
moral that will help you all. In the time of your parents’ parents 
(little Willy snickered), just when the USSS was becirninge to grew 
to power, many people were egitated about sex, were eshemed, or 
pornographic, or ascetic, and so forth. In shert, they were all very 
miserable and spent almost all their time thinking ebcut sex. Today 
we know better. We know that after all sex is pertectly natural, 
perfectly simple, like any other biclegicel act, ard thet, really, it 
is very much like taking a drink of water. 

“Thenk you for your attention; we will continue next week.” 

The class over, the children rushed from the room, happy 
that school was out tor the dey. 


When he got heme Willy took a long drink of cold water. 
Immediately his heart began to pound and his stomach grew weak 
and lumpy. 

“Ah,” he saic in a flash of blinding clarity. “So that’s it. 
They were only taking a drink of water last night and I felt their 
contractions cut of sympatny. | must write to the State water-works 
for information about plumbing and warer-distributien, and perhaps 
in time | can become an engineer at the plant.” 


That night little Willy, nestling against his mother’s warm 
back, dreamt lovingly of Warren Wastrup, the gray-haired youth 
leader, in coition with the wire of the father of cur country while 
the rain beat fiercely down on them. 


SMALL GIRLS & POGS 


LLOYD ZIMPEL 


The aldermen met regularly to discuss tkis problem and 
Bascom Braveboy (Braebeau; he was French ard Cherokee) who 
had as he expressed it the misfortune of being mayor durirg these 
hectic days attended all these meetings in the hcrce that cne of 
the aldermen would unearth a solu:ion. Which they never did (in 
reality) although in the week ending 4 September they met four 
times. 

It was because of the heat. Between the days of I! August 
and 4 September there had been oniy twe deys in which the 
thermometer that hung in a blue and white Ercmo-Seltzer sign 
nailed) to Jensen's Pool Parlor dcorfreme hed registered less than 
93. This was the longest heatwave ia the tcwn’'s histery because 
Maxwell Saccozetti who was 87 and racked bal's fcr Jensen said 
this was so. No one questioned this because Maxwell could remember 
back to when old Basccm Braveboy was mayor and in fact the 
election that had put him in office the ycungest mayor the tcwn 
(only a village then) had ever had: 25. 

Maxwell to'd this to the people whie he waited between 
games. He claimed (and wes never challanged) thet a spell of heat 
of such unusual length mede decs ureesy, sent tlem prewlrg 
nervously through the streets, and also it made them clannish (as 
opposed to their usual habit of running alone) which was why 
they were now constantly seen in packs and almost never singly. 
As though he was an officially aopointed spokeman for the dogs 
the people willingly accepted this as truch. But it was his great 
age which put him beyond understanding them or perhaps the very 
fact that his rapport with the dogs would logically seem to negate 
the statements he handed down about the small girls [the opposing 
faction] for one could not speak with equal equanimity about sides 
which were directly opposite. An authority could be established on 
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one side but this same authority could not carry over to the other: 

So they laughed [not to his face but later] when he said 
they were motivated by revence kncwing that the idea of revenge 
would never enter the mind ot a girl under IO [none of them were 
older than that}. And his entire vengeance theory as it came to 
be called was just so much muddled thinking. Only the most tenuous 
of threads connected the war—Bascom Braveboy had called it that— 
to what could be considered [laughingly: if one accepted this fool- 
ishness about revenge] the source act. 

In May a thirdgrade girl coming home from school, shert- 
cutting accross a vacant lot is frichter.ea by a deg, one of a pack, 
growling at her heels and runs, whereupon the entire pack sets 
after her, pulls her down and kiils her. 

Why the great lapse of time between the precipitating act 
and this action of the small girls? Why then? 

This time said Maxwell was used to organize. 

Here however he was wrong for there was no apparent 
organization; the oands of small girls gave no evidence that anything 
other than a mutual desire for companionship had brought them 
together. [Of course there were the hoes each of them carried 
as a weapon and the styptic pencils—for minor wounds—tucked 
behind one ear.| 

Not at all_—this was Maxwell—Had anyone ever observed 
the method in which the small girls set upon their enemies. Ev- 
erything about the way each girl singled out one special dog, the 
way in which they studiously belabored the beast about the head 
with the hoe’s keen blade—never striking any part of the body 
other than the head, the way in which they drew back at the exact 
moment the dog had been defeated —seeming to sense it—so that 
not one unnecessary blow was struck, the way they were always on 
the offensive, the way they shufftlea through the streets without 
a single vocai sound not even any of the giggles or whisperings 
that would be so common to children of their age, suggested that 
they had indeed undergone organization and a very rigid training 
as well. And they came together only at dusk, did they not? and 
never at any other time of the day or of the night. This could 
only be by prearrangement and nct by coincidence. 

Many times Maxwell voiced these opinions and at times he 
added bluntly that these small girls—he had no children of his 
own, had in fact never married - had brutally calculated every move 
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they made against the dogs. These small girls showed net only 
Organization, but by doing so, hardness of heart. 

The baldness of this statement—and the implications of 
almost everything he said concerning this matter—became to the 
parents (though they had no rivaling arguments) a shaming accu- 
sation that they were raising horrible beasts and ogres and mon- 
strous things in their homes. 

However he continued his loud saying of these things until 
an oldish mother who during the nine month period that her womb 
was heavy had carried in it only sweetness (Genivieve who was 
now almost 10) visited Bascom Braveboy and spoke for others. 

This man then visited Maxwell on the evening of 5 Sept- 
ember in the shack he lived in on the west end of town demanding 
he keep to himself the things he had been saying. This was for 
the public good. 

However, to heed the mayor's words proved most impossible 
because Maxwell walked to and from Jensen’s Pool Parlor every 
morning and night seeing the terrified dogs whimpering among 
themselves, their noses slashed, or almost severed ears hanging, 
or necks gashed, and smell the smell that came from under latticed 
porches and from behind garages where cogs mortally wounded by 
the hoe blades had crept to die unnoticed. 

Then he was summoned before Bascom Braveboy and the 
contemptuous aldermen who not only demarded but forced him 
to leave town. 

Quite alone he left on the train that stopped the next 
morning, an impotent rage shaking his 87 year old body and crying 
silently. For he knew that by leaving he left behind him a smug 
and complacent peace: the hoes would now diseppear (their bright 
blades growing rusty in the tool sheds) and the dog packs would 
break up and thereafter all dogs would die a natural death but 
before dying they—and all other living things—would rot... 

On 8 September Jensen advertized for and hired a racker 
named Owen Cedric Johnson who smoked strange cigars and wore 


knitted ties of a yellow or orange color. 


DACHINE RAINER 


THREE CUBAN PIECES 


I 


THE CAPTAIN OF THE SAND DREDGE | 
for Manolo, if he should ever bother to learn English 


All day the monstrous dredge approaches Mariel! 

Rising from the sea’s dungeon, it grows taller 

Before coming nearer (a rocking scatlold, not a boat!) 
Facing Havana, early and sunny, | sit on a point out to sea, 
My work idle, yesterday's undersea visit made: 


The jagged pink coral does not care 
We frighten the purple parrot fish 
The barracuda slyly devour us 


All day the monstrous dredge approaches Mariel 

As one arrives, another hovers into sight 

ine horizon has two ends, man pulls them both down. 
There was sand on all the beaches here 

Some twenty years ago, on Santa Fé, Baracoa, and Mariel, 


Sand where the pipers hopped, 
The blond, dirty Cuban boys 
Wriggled their unmolested toes. 


All day the monstrous dredge approaches Mariel 
The sandpipers have gone to Veradero Beach 
Where the Americans are, 

Here the knifing pink coral lies uncevered 

And no children play along the shores. 


All day the monstrous dredge approaches Mariel 

Mountains of sand are removed for huge cement works 

Nature was reasonably decent about covering up her jagged edges 
The Captain of the Sand Dredge is a bloody busibody. 

All day the monstrous dredge approaches Mariel 
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AGUA MALA 


The sea was calm before you came 
The sail was still, the idling surf relaxed toward shore 
White gulls motionless on bars of sand 
Where the crab loitered 
And the apprehensive sand piper 
Listened for my droning voice 
From where | lay 
Upon the low sea wall. 
Mira! aqui! agua mala! 
Stinging man of war, trailing its purple fleet 
Santa Fé is not the same place twice 
Jagged red-grey coral 
Sharply pushes out the tide 
Waves crash furiously: 
Cringing green-blue 
Abandoned bounding white! 


The Chinese created the seas, the Cubans the noise of the sea, 
But on Independence Day (Feb. 24) land and air rival the waters 
Drums and honking mobiles upbraid the crooked 
Dancing up the sea street 
They rock the ocean, and the roaring air 
Rocks the low orange planes 
Vacillating like a flock 
Of huge painted gulls. 


roads 


The sea is full after the holiday 
Air and water combined to claim two dead 
(Planes splashed into the sea and drowned) 
Ar. stilloste.seee eg. tums. still... 

And in the sea the brilliant fish 
Dart the sun along their frisking tails 
In through the coral underworld 
Into the bright green pools. 


* AGUA MALA literally means bad water, but specifically refers to the jellyfish 
known as the Portuguese Man of War. This cry hastens all bathers out of the water 
since the fish has a sting with unpleasant consequences. 


8 
THAT HORRIBLE WOMAN 


Across from Calle Primera where we live facing the loud mouthed sea, 
The ruido sea, the busy, heedless egoistic-old-woman sea, 

The boat ridden fish tossed, underworld sea, 

Lives the dreadful woman, turbulent in a heedless willful way 


Cared for by alimpid fifteen year old negress. 


Time, tossed free by high wind and huge fortune 
Sends her each day by her dos nifios a score of hours for harangue: 
Aqui, here, beys, quick, play here, there the world’s too big, 


The dangers too great, the oudoua will kill you, the fire will burn, 
the sea drown. 


So, she reckless with her endless exhortations, 
Ruido, storms and rocks the peaceful air 


And urges back in sheer amazement the incoming tide. 


THE RICH MAN 
A Family Portrait 


“Si mortz no fos 
Eth walyra per un cen” Cardinal 


“A hundred men he would be worth 
Were there no death.” 


Hail to the thousands bearing wares 
Of golden envy! For him? but these are bones 
He tlies! (Far death will bark him low) 


Hunted by his money like a hare 
By hounds, in the deep woods, alone 
At dusk (Long death will prowl him down) 


Victim of a paunch and of his friendly family 
Who pilter their spirits to thieve his bounty 
Glut, lust! (Draughty death will guerilla the woods) 


Like a new carcass surrounded 
By glitter green gold corpse flies 
He ‘rests’ (Ho, death, upon his fortune) 


For what unlovely treasures greed is measured 
By wild pigs who rubble his hoard 
Down, death! (Smell death, he breathes it now) 


Fly! He dares pursue his hopes, beware 
His fortune flees before——what, gone? 
He trips (Hard death will trap his brow) 


He lives, monied, so heavily in arrears 
Of friends, that when he must he cannot hide. 
Long night (Claw death has its prey) 

Epitaph 
Who keens of berries and a harsh rewarding life 
Shall chant him poor, o poorest of them all, 
As then, now: timid, uncertain, fearful, unalive. 


ARISTOPHANIC PACIFISM 


WILBUR BURTON 


The Greeks didn’t have a word for pacifism. The term, 
according to Funk & Wagnalls, is of recent coinage, although of 
obvious derivation, and a ‘‘pacifist’”’ is defined as ‘one who opposes 
military ideals, war, or military preparedness and proposes that all 
international disputes be settled by arbitration.” Under this definiticn 
there may be several varieties of pacifism: ranging from an abso- 
lutist conviction that it is better to be killed than to kill, to active 
acceptance of war under certain circumstances—for example, in 
genuine self-defense when all efforts for arbitration have failed. 

The absolutist conviction that it is better to be killed than 
to kill is so utterly alien to me that | would not argue about it; 
| can recognize it only as a unique individual attitude, thoroughly 
justifiable for those who sincerely feel that way, but as far removed 
from actual politics as a Hindu mystic on his bed of spikes. 

Pacifism as a political proposition—or pretension—is another 
matter. Although | have never regarded myself as a pacifist, | could 
—if pacifism were viewed as an inevitably limited part of a phil- 
osophy of life instead of a whole philosophy, and were activated 
by anthropocentric actualities instead of mystical romanticism: and 
this is the burden of my essay. 


The Greeks didn’t have a word for pacifism, but they 
produced in Aristophanes-—best, bawdiest and boldest of their 
dramatists—the profoundest pacifist, and the only politically sound 
one, of all time. He was no peacetime pacifist; instead all three 
of his great anti-war plays—The Acharnians, Peace and Lysistrata 
—were written and publicly produced during the prolonged Pelop- 
onnesian War; and the first and greatest of these, The Acharnians, 
was presented in the early part of the war, when ‘patriotism’ was 
scill at fever pitch. Indeed, The Acharnians is an outstanding landmark 
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of history: for it was the first time in the annals of mankind that 
a pacifistic protest against a war was made publicly during the war. 
It is as significant as it is astonishing that Aristophanes was able 
to get away with it, even winning the highest prize of the dramatic 
festival in which it was entered; but this aspect of the matter has 
been admirably dealt with by that iast great classicist of Western 
culture, Gilbert Murray, and is no part of my present thesis. 

Also, for the first time in history, The Acharnians contained 
an implicit call for mass civil disobedience—as the only means of 
ending the war. The concept of civil disobedience may be found 
as far back as Aeschylus, and is explicit in the Antigone of Sopho- 
cles: but here it is only individual defiance of authority on moral 
and idealistic grounds. In The Acharnians, it becomes a political 
Propesition, which is not philosophized about but simply avowed 
through the dramatic course of action. 

Aristophanes, of course, was no absolute pacifist, for the 
concept that it is better to be killed than to kill was unknown to 
all basic Western culture: it is an importation from Asia, where one 
way of living has immemorially been in negation of life. Absolutism 
of any kind is in the Asiatic rather than the Western tradition. 
though this fact may be—as Spengler wou'd see it-—merely a matter 
of phase. In any event, our Western tradition—even up to now— 
is too empirical and eclectic for real faith in any absolutism, pac- 
ifistic or otherwise: and by virtue of this fact, it is to Aristophanic 
pacifism that pacifists should turn. 

It cannot be said, to be sure, that Aristophanes was a 
successful pacifist. Certainly he did not succeed in halting the 
Peleponnesian War, and it could hardly have lasted longer than it 
did. History is silent on public reaction to his plays, beyond the 
fact that he won first prize with The Acharnians, and second prize 
with Peace. But it is a fair surmise that the attitude manifested Ly 
Aristophanes had a mitigating, salubrious effect on the public attitude: 
for even in defeat Athens still continued for a long time to be 
the most civilized city in the Western world, and was able to pass 
on much of the best of her heritage to Rome. We can also assume 
that the attitude of Aristophanes was not without effect on Euripides, 
who changed during the war from the patriot of The Heracleidae 
and The Suppliants—with their vaunting of Athenian ‘democracy’, 
piety and concern for the oppressed—to the anti-war pleader of 
The Trojan Women, which, however, dealt with contemporary events 
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only by covert analogy. An Aristophanic influence is also indicated 
in Thueydides—albeit ex post fucto. 

All this is something, even much, though far short of ab- 
solute success. But only an absolutist would expect absolute success, 
For a pioneer in the Sield of pacifism, Aristophanes did quite well. 

Certainly Aristophanes could not be followed today in slavish 
discipleship, such as some pacifists accord to Gandhi and others 
to Christ —although the Peloponnesian War offers in microcosm what 
World War Il has presented, and Worid War III will present, in 
macrocesm. Even so, The Achurniuns and Peace were of their time 
“fantastic in detail but realistic in essence, as Oates & O'Neill 
put it. Lysistrata is still more fantastic, if taken literally, bui—es 
| will later show—in all its psycho-sociolegical implications, it is 
thoroughly down to earth. 

It is the attitude of the three plays that is profoundly and 
soundly meaningful—if pacifism is to be a political proposition 
instead of a political pretension, or merely an individual way of life. 
And to be a political proposition, pacifism must appeal to the av- 
eraj@ man in iis tralitioa: waich for us in America is the Western 
tradicion as modified by American conditions. The pacifism of Christ 
or Gandhi, on the other hand, can never be more than a political 
pretension in America (or an individual way of life), for either source 
rnakes pacifism more ridiculous—and even more repulsive—to the 
average man than militarism. It is true that we have a Christian 
avewal to appeal to, which may be interpreted as pacifistic, but to 
take this avowal seriously for polit.cal pu:pcses is considerably mere 
fan astic than to take Lysistrata literally. 

Aristophanes was (like all Greeks before the degenerated 
neo-Pilatonist) thoroughly anthropccentric—hence fundemental; and 
nis appeal was to the average Athenian, who in the main, was pol- 
icically quite like the average American of today. Aristophanic 
pacifism was not pacifism in any absolute sense, but simply as 
comnon sense. War may sometimes be necessary and-or inevitable, 
but common sense will make either its necessity or inevitability 
very rare, and prevent any war from being prolonged. With common 
sense, a crusade would be regarded as utter madness. Further, but 
still strictly as common sense, Aristophanic pacifism embraces peace 
as a beautiful nude goddess—about whom the Laconian envoy in 
Lysistrata says, leconically: “Ah, great gods! What a lovely bottom 
Peace has!’ With the goddess, of course, goes a full wine-skin and 
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and provender to match. For peace is both comestible and callipygian. 


Those interested in Aristophanic pacifism must, naturally, 
read the three plays | have noted— preferably in the Randcm Heuse 
two volume edition of the Complete Greek Drama, edited by Whitney 
J. Oates and Eugene O'Neill Jr, for herein is a compiete NON- 
Bowdlerized translation (save in one slight instance) and ccmpre- 
hensive notes that explain things which otherwise would be obscure 
save to a classical scholar. For the whole of the Aristophanic attitude 
—of which pacifism was only a part—all of his eleven extant plays 
should be read, even though a few are lousy as drama and The 
Clouds is singularly inept from any viewpoint. His three anti-war 
plays are his best, but at least The Wasps, The Frogs and The 
Ecclesiazusae should also be read for their penetrating commentaries 
on democratic politics—with much current applicability. 

Since there can be no substitute for reading the three anti- 
war plays—which, incidentally, are second to none in all literature 
purely as entertainment—I will deal only with some of their high- 
lights that bear on my thesis of their current significance: a significance 
partly noted by Oates & O'Neill when they say of The Acharnians 
that it lampoons “the proud gullibility of the Athenians, and the 
careless inhumanity of their foreign policy.’ Oates & O'Neill, not 
being prophets, could not see when they wrote this circa 1937 
how like Athens modern America would shortly becc me! 

It may be recalled that the Peleponnesian War started by 
the New Dealer Pericles establishing a boycott of Megara, and the 
plot of The Acharnians involves its hero, Dicaepolis Honest Citizen 
—negotiating kis own private truce with Leconia for the noble and 
sufficient purpose of procuring Copaic ee!s and other delicacies 
that came from or through Megara. Dicascpolis did not seek eternal 
or international peace, ner world government, nor universal control 
of the manufacture of swords; instead he was content with a 30 
year truce—which as things now move would be the equivalent of 
a century—but enraged patriots start to lynch him for treating 
“with a people who know neither gods, nor truth, nor faith.” (How 
familiar is that line!) He escapes lynching and eventually faces the 
mob to defend himself. 

"I shall not please, but | will say what is true’, he declares, 
and while he avows that he detests the Lacedamonians with all 
his heart, he asks why accuse them of all our woes?—nor does he 
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prate of the superiority of Athenian democracy over Spartan tot- 
alitarianism. He lambasts the alien war-mongers, but puts the bulk 
of the blame on the New Dealer Pericles—‘‘aflame with ire on 
his Olympian height,’—depicts the upset of Attica in down-to- 
earth manner, including “the sound of whistles, of flutes and fifes 
to encourage the workers,” and comes to the “general conclusion” 
that “we have no common sense.” 

The mob finally won over, the chorus sings: “If yeu no 
longer allow yourselves to be too much hoodwinked by strangers 
or seduced by flattery, if in politics you are no longer the nianies 
you once were, it is thanks to him.” 

In Peace, the theme is the same with merely new dramatic 
variations. Trygaeus wants peace to caress his mistress and poke 
tne fire —to invoke Hermes, the Graces, the Horae, Aphrodite and 
Eros. By this time the gods are pictured as so disgusted with all 
the Greeks that they have abandoned Olympus to War and his 
slave Tumult, who have cast Peace into a deep pit—and the plot 
iavolves her rescue and an Aristophanic revel in consequent cele- 
bration. Rescued with Peace are the goddesses of harvests and festicals. 

Lysistrata—Disbander of Armies—and her Feminine Inter- 
national are the sheerest fantasy in plot, but sex appeal for peace 
is psychologically as sound as in recruiting for war: militarists have 
merely been more astute than pacifists. Indeed, as both Lucretius 
and Freud have observed, only the erotic instincts are capable of 
overcoming, or at least mitigating, the aggressive instincts. Further, 
Aristophanes in Lysistrata is saying for all the ages that the only 
way women can contribute to peace or other human well-being is 
by being feminine instead of feminist. Lysistrata, contrary to some 
interpretations of her, is no frigid feminist, or sexually unemployed 
leader of a cause; she shows an excellent appreciation of sex, but 
also has foresight and a capacity for restraint. When some of her 
colleagues avow they would rather go through fire than forego sex, 
she holds them in line by showing them that some immediate 
sacrifice for peace will bring more sex in the long run. 

Lysistrata also seizes the treasury and announces “no more 
money, no more war. The magistrate asks, “then money is the 
cause of war?’’—and Lysistrata answers: “And of all our troubles. 
le was to find occasion to steal that Pisander and all the other 
agitators were forever raising revolutions.” 

This, of course, is over-simplification—even Marxian! But it 
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is not without validity, although somewhat different in the U. S. 
of today than in ancient Athens; for at one point comparison 
between the Athenian role in the Peloponnesian War ard the U.S 
role in World Wars Il & II] bresks down completely: Athens re- 
ceived tribute from her allies. However, the essence of Aristophanes 
here, as in the economic aspect of The Acharnians, is the fullest 
possible politico-econamic non-cooperation with the state for a war 
or in a war which we oppose and with the usufructs of this non- 
ceoperation garnered for our own well-being. 

If war comes against all the opposition commen sense can 
muster, the oacifist attitude should then be to avoid any suffering 
insofar as he can instead of courting it: let the warminded do the 
suffering, and the more the better. Away with Quixotic pacifism 
and all its sophomoric humanitarianism and do-gooding nonsense! 


Arise Aristophanic pacifism! 


In wartime, we Americans have our well rooted tradition of 
civil disobedience; and obviously, the only rational course fer a 
pacifist during a war is covert or overt non-cooperation with the 
state to the fullast extent possible within the limits of his capacity: 
and capacity includes how willing he is to take the consequences 
of either active or passive opposition to the war. One should decide 
now on one’s capacity; and unless we are very sure of ourselves 
the best decision is that we won't stick our necks owt any more 
than we have to. One can with honor always change that decision 
in the radically opposite direction, while to avow the utmost in 
advance and then retract is craven .. 

If one is in opposition to war and then when it comes 
retreats into complete silence on the thoroughly sound greunds 
that one does not want to go to prison, there is at least no dis- 
honor. But it is specious and criminally misleading to trim; at the 
best, only the most superficial good can thereby be accemplished; 
and in the main you actually play into the hands of the state: for 
the half truths you can tell with impunity are more pernicious than 
outright lies, and their very telling is a tragic travesty of civil 
liberties. 

From my individual viewpoint, prison is much more comfort- 
able than an army camp somewhere near the North Pole; but a 
good pacifist might well prefer the army. And, indeed, an adequate 
leaven of pacifists in the army would be more effective in ending 
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a war quickly than only a few thousand in prison...Also, ten draft- 
dodgers in the hills are far better than five in prison. 

All of us, | daresay, are now willing to plead mea cuipa for 
something we did or didn’t do im the last war. I plead mea culpa 
for having been silly enough to ccoperate with the authorities Ly 
telling them where they could find me to arrest me. Whether | 
would actively attempt to avoid arrest would depend on circumstances 
(and perhaps mood), but certainly | would never give the least aid 
to the authorities in locating me. | dor’t plead mea culpa for 
accepting parole-—when that was the custen cf grectically all of 
those with whom | associated; but in principle, if one goes to 
prison one should refuse any parole in cooperation with the state 
—and it is cooperating with the state for the war to fill posts of 
whatever nature that are vacant because of the war. Let the state 
attend to its own dirty work at home and abroad without the aid 
of publicly avowed pacifists! It would be as effective pacifism to 
obtair, covertly, draft-proof jobs in munition plants and use the 
usufructs therefrom to keep the Black Market flourishing! But ‘‘no 
parole’ is fatuous for one or just a few. 

As to the guinea-pig pacifists, words fail me—I can conclude 
only that their consciences bothered them for being C. O's. 


Of course there is still time encugh to prevent the next 
war—if there is enough Aristophanic pacifism. So in ultimate note 
| will quote again from Aristophanes, in The Frogs: 


Even now O race demented, there is time to change your ways; 


Use once more what's worth the using. If we ‘scape, the more 
the praise 


That we fought our fight with wisdom; or if all is lost for good, 


Let the tree on which they hang us be, at least, of decent wood! 


RETORT GOES TO & PARTY 


On March 24th last, in Greenwich Villege, a party was 
thrown for the ostensible purpose ef commemorating the I1S20’s. 
The editors of RETORT, being at the time on one of their oc- 
casional visits to New York, attended. It was a fairly large party— 
upward of 100 people, most of them costumed in the styles of the 
period—either authentic or reasonably faithful representations. | here 
was a competent dixieland jazz band and an adequate amount to 
drink, the price of admission being a bottle. The party was held 
in a commodious sculptor’s studio on the top floor of a loft building 
in a non-residential section of the Village, so there was both plenty 
of room and sufficient isolation to permit complete freedom from 
the usual urban inhibitions abeut noise. 

Yet, in spite of all these manifest acvantages, the party, 
as a party, and especially as an attempt to recapture the spirit ef 
the '20s, didn’t really come off. There was a good deal of bois- 
terousness, some fairly wild dancing, and a determined effort on 
the part of the sponsors to keep things moving, but the atmosphere 
was not at all that of the period which was supposed to be com- 
memorated, and the level of intensity that a really good party 
attains was never observable. The present writer, who has a very 
warm feeling for the ‘20s, perhaps because he was just a little 
too young to take part in the revels of that era, but old enough 
to have witnessed some of them, stayed on to the bitter end, hoping 
that something might turn up, but unfortunately the evening just 
wilted away, and when at 3 or 4 in the morning the last remaining 
revellers began looking for their coats, it was as if nothing had 
happened. 

To the connoisseur of parties—and in the ‘20s, the party 
was an art form with many zealous devotees, not a few of whom 
gave their lives as a result of their single-minded dedication to 
art—a party is not really successful unless something happens other 
than the usual banalities of passings out, corner seductions, et al. 
Exactly what is supposed to happen is impossible to foresee (this 
is the chief charm of the party as an art form). At some point 
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in the evening, usually well after midnight, when the more inhibited 
guests have gone home and the rest are sufficiently liquored up 
to be ready for anything, a sort of spirit of the party begins to 
take over, fusing the participants into a spontaneous organic whole 
which is capable of very curious and memorable acts. At the party 
in question, the focal point of the evening was the so-called Cherle- 
ston Contest, and had the party been sufficiently alive, this could 
have been the spark that started things moving. As it turned out 
it was merely an exhibition of rather extreme dancing (none of it 
the Charlestcn) with most of the people reduced to spectators 
while a dwindling number of couples competed. | can recall parties 
in the '20s when an event of this nature suddenly evolved into a 
mock revival meeting or voodoo ceremony, with everyone taking 
part, or at least experiencing the excitement—a sort of pseudo- 
religious ecstasy that could be quite breathtaking. 

Of course, such a parformance is only possible in an entirely 
spontaneous and abandoned atmosphere, and the heavy aura of 
sslf-consciousness that hung over this party was a serious detriment 
to even bogus spirituality. Perhaps we who have endured the terrible 
’40s are unable to recapture the fine, free and essentially naive 
gusto for wickedness that characterized the lighter side of the '20s- 
Tae '20s, despite the fond belief of its Flaining Youth, was—at 
least in perspective—a very innocent period. [here was something 
ingenuous and good-natured about its revolt against Victorianism- 
The bottomless pit that the First World War had opened up before 
the Lost Generation was a shallow ditch comparea to that which 
our generation has witnessed, and the consequent cynicism was 
childlike and lighthearted, in cemparison to the numb apathy that 
is characteristic of the more advanced youth of today. The ‘wild’ 
party was the perfect vehicle for expressing this spirit, especially 
since, as the result of Prohibition—that last desperate stand of 
the forces of Puritanism—the simple act of taking a drink was 
transformed inte a wicked and excitingly illegal event. (Today, the 
yeuth must resort to the more deadening marcotics to achieve a 
similar thrill). A party in the ‘20s that commemorated the ‘90s 
was a lively, good-natured spoofing of the previeus generation’s 
foibles; we of the ‘50s, with our prevailing atmosphere of doom 
and disintegration, are hardly in the proper mood to give the same 
sort of treatment to the youthful follies of our parental generation. 


HOLLEY CANTINE 


BOOK REVIEWS 


THE AURORAS OF AUTUMN. Wallace Stevens. Knopf. 1950 $3 


It is the rare poet whose arteries do not harden after 
thirty. Their lyric sensibility calc fies, their philoscchic sense 
obfuscates, and they generally enter scre profitzble trece like 
the Library of Congress, Insurance or editing the S.R. L. 

Never has the poetry of Wallace Stevens been more lyrically 
magnificent, more profoundly cenceived, and more excttirc'y ex- 
ecuted. The music of the long poem, An Ordinary Evening in 
New Haven evokes all the magic of the great oratorics. The 
beauty, integrity, and simple health of his reality principles meke 
it possible for the reader to see the world without the blinding 
fury of the contemporary insane aggressions of man against others 
and himself. 

Wallace Stevens, in his sixties, and an insurance executive, 
confounds my theories. 


NONES. W.H. Auden. Random House N.Y. 1951. $2.50 


It has become tirsome hearing the critics berate Auden for 
being a masterful critic BUT...If it were true that it is a kind of 
poetic immorality for the poet to insist on his private language and 
his personal occasions, we would have an infinitely poorer literature 
than we do. (We should, incidentally, all be victims of a more 
terrorizing state than we have at the moment.) 

As a matter-of-fact, it is not necessary to keep on pinch- 
hitting in an overt, dogmatic way (as Auden does in some of his 
earlier poems) for the notion that the state is out to get us. 

It is. But why let it happen in this oblique fashion? The 
great way is Rilke’s way, and Auden's in his best poems: it is to 
keep on writing poetry as though it were an acceptable art form 
in a possible society. Not to sell it and not to give it away. It's 
done “for the kicks”. It’s exciting that way, and hard work and fun, 
and what else is art for? AND how can the puffbalis know? 

| must mention the terrifying Nursery Rhyme which is the 
best poem of its kind since opium ceased being the fashionable 
literary addiction, and incidentally, is one of the great contributions 
to the literature. Sam. T. Coleridge weuld have loved to have 


written it. 


A. B. C. OF READING. Ezra Pound. New Directions N. Y. 
1951 (reprint). $1.50. 

| don’t know Greek or Chinese. My Latin, French, German 
Anglo-Saxon, Middle English are woeful. There are deplorable gaps 
in my English literature like Gavin Douglas, Golding; | have often 
longed to hear but never have heard the music Campion set his 
verse to. I'v» never procured an Exglish transiation of Cavalcanti's 
Donna mi Presa. u.s.w. And furthermore, it is no consolation 
thit there is n> oae as equipped to review the A B C of Reading 
as Ezra Pound was to write it. 

Despite its mere 200 pp., the book is a veritable encyclo- 
paedia with comments and deliniiicns on the most astourcing 
range of subjects. There isn’t a boring note—its all humor and 
great wisdom; some random comments: “The concept of genius as 
akin to madness has been carefully fostered by the inferiority 
complex of the public...A nation which neg.ects the perceptions 
of its artists declines. After a while it ceases to act and merely 
survives... The fogged lanquage of the swindling classes serves only 
a temporary purpose... The cirtiest book in our language is a quite 
astute manual telling people hcw to earn mcaey by writing...” 

on Whitman: “From an examination of Walt made twelve 
y23rs ag> th» praesent writer carried away the impression that there are 
3) well-written pages of Whitman; he is now unable to find them...’’ 

Part of the book fancies itself a text replete with droll 
exercises like: ‘Try to find a poem of Byron or Poe without seven 
serious defects.’ Great sport! Wonderful book by the prisoner of 
Ste iz. 


BEYOND THE MOUNTAINS. Kenneth Rexroth. N. D. $1.50 


One wag tells me that these plays seem to him a fusion 
of Euripedes and Wilhelm Reich. |! shouldn’t wonder if this isn’t 
so. The characters are inadequately realizec—which lessens the 
tragic impact, even though the violence and blood are evident 
enough. This unsubdstantial quality is due partly to the cempression 
necessary in one act plays, and partly because all the psychological 
and political problems these lucky people have stem from their 
sexual proclivities. 

| think the performance of these plays as Oriental dance- 
dramas would be very effective. The symbolism has some striking 
details—particularly the reduction of the human estate to the star 


roles of the Beggar and the Prostitute. DACHINE RAINER 


RETORT'S TENTH ANNIVERSARY—NEXT ISSUE! 


FROM ENGLAND 


SELECTIONS from the writings of PETER KROPOTKIN 
Edited, with an introduction, by Herbert Read. 150 pp. $!.0C | 


KROPOTKIN: THE STATE, ITS HISTORIC ROLE. 44 pp. 25c | 
ALEXANDER BERKMAN: A.B.C. OF ANARCHISM 103 pp. 25c 
NOW-—an anarchist magazine—Nos. 5, 7, 8 25c ea. 


THE SOCIALISM OF OUR TIMES—A SYMPOSIUM by such 
writers as Harry Elmer Barnes, Stuart Chase, Morris Hillquit, 
Paul Blanshard and dezens of others. A re-examination of 
Socialist aims and methods. Published in 1929! it 
affords us historical insight into the workings of 
some of the trimmers and turnceats during 
their idealistic phase. 


376 pp. hard cover $1.50 


Order all these books from: RETORT PRESS 
BEARSVILLE, N.Y. 


NOTICE! The Libertarian Esperantist Magazine: SENSTATANO | 
Order from: Ad Smit—Nw. Herengr. 35 Amsterdam C. Holland | 
2 guilders a year. 


